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Maan writers have not been slow to capitalise the 
erest in the political and economic experiments 
New Deal ; on the contrary, the difficulty has been 
fap with their outpourings. But foreign observers 
@ singularly reticent about committing themselves 
Subject. As a result it has not been easy for the 
man who does not know America to form a clear 
nt view of what is being done by President 
fet's Administration. All but a few of the Ameri- 
oss suffer from partisanship, and all of them take 
med a knowledge of the background and structure 
fan political and economic life which is hard for 
Baman to acquire. 
fiur Steel-Maitland’s book® will therefore be par- 
Welcome. Sir Arthur has not written a book for 
ms or for cognoscenti in American affairs, but he 
eq an excellent introductory guide for those whose 
fe of the New Deal has hitherto been derived from 
m Press. He does not hide his opinions, but his 
is description, in which he has succeeded 
my. The facets of the Recovery Programme are 
mous that their enumeration alone would take a 
Unfortunately they cannot be under- 
mmhout some appreciation of American conditions, 
my Cannot be discussed without some reference to 
™ Pmnciples. It is in sketching these two elements 
seeential background that Sir Arthur is perhaps 
mecessiul: His first chapter, entitled ‘‘ The 
/Stage and the National Background,” is an 
my Succinct review of some of the outstanding 
%§ between the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
ne Pages, even as excellent as these, are in- 


America and War Debts 
The Far East 


AMERICA 


very briefly outlines the way in which the Act has worked 
and explains the necessity for the ‘‘ blanket code’’ of 
July, 1933. The effects of the Act are discussed under the 
three heads of the conditions of work, the relations of 
Capital and Labour, and the problem of price control. Sir 
Arthur finds that real weekly earnings have increased in 
spite of the limitations upon hours, but he is unable to 
judge how much of this was due to N.I.R.A. and how much 
to the general improvement in conditions. So far as women 
and children are concerned, the gain from the codes is 
manifest. The conflict between the labour union and the 
company union might have been dealt with a little more 
fully. Sir Arthur shows that most of the strikes of the last 
two years have been concerned with the recognition of 
unions and the right of collective bargaining, but he holds 
that an increase in labour disputes was in any case inevit- 
able. His final judgment of N.I.R.A. as a whole is that 
from a material point of view it was more of a hindrance 
than a help to recovery. | 

The chapter on the agricultural proerns brings out 
very clearly the difficulties of the farmer caught between 
lower prices for his crops and a heavy burden of debt. 
The pro e has been to raise prices by restricting 
production while at the same time refinancing existing 
mortgages and providing cheap Government credit for all 
the financial needs of the farmer. For the financial side 
of this programme Sir Arthur has nothing but praise, but 
he is doubtful of the merits of restriction. On‘ the subject 
of relief to the unemployed he draws upon his own 
experi as Minister of Labour. Three methods have 
been tried in America: direct relief, public works and the 
so-called ‘‘ civil works *’ , which was relief 
and part public works. Sir Arthur has no ice in 
public works as a means to recovery; as a method of relief 
he points out that they are extravagantly expensive. Re- 
lief diture averaged $18 per month, expenditure 
under the Civil Works Administration $52 per month per 
employee, and under the Public’ Works Administration 


between $150 and $200 per month. For the’ future, he 
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somewhat disquieting *’; there is considerable danger of in- 
flation, which can only be warded off by a re-establishment 
of the international gold standard. Monetary policy cannot 
be entirely dissociated from the internal banking position, 
which Sir Arthur discusses under the heading of ‘‘ Wall 
Street.’’ He draws a distinction between the defects of the 
banking system as such and the unsoundness of High 
Finance in New York. His criticisms are severe on both 
counts: ‘‘-Finance at headquarters,’’ he says, “‘ may 
be said to have played a greater part in helping to cause 
the depression, while the weakness of the commercial 
banks provided the culminating and dramatic débdcle.”’ 
The remedies are the gradual growth of a branch banking 
system in the country and a ‘‘ more puritanical convention 
forming itself into a tradition on the part of bankers *’ in 
New York. Sir Arthur does not believe that the Securities 
Act, though badly drafted, is altogether responsible for the 
stagnation in the capital goods industries; that, he says, 
‘‘is an exaggeration of aggrieved imaginations.”’ It will 
be seen that it is on this subject that Sir Arthur is in closest 
agreement with the defenders of the New Deal. 
Finally, Sir Arthur attempts to sum up. He is severe 
with the monetary policy, whose gains are not commen- 
surate with the disadvantages and which has given rise to 
legitimate misgivings for the future, though not to serious 
anxiety in the present. Taking the programme as a whole, 
he concludes that ‘‘ the actual achievements of the present 
American Administration, although not startling, are sub- 
stantial.’’ Progress in the future will depend on the main- 
tenance of Federal credit and the recovery of confidence. 
The last few years mark, he thinks, a new chapter in 
American history. The third dynasty, that of the financiers, 
has followed those of the farmers and the big industrialists 
into the darkness. The present programme is an example 
of ‘‘ empiricism in the dynamics of change,’’ and it is its 
element of ‘‘ something new ”’ which gives it its attraction. 
What the new America will be Sir Arthur does not venture 
to predict with any precision. But he is clear that the old 
era of effortless expansion is over. In the structure of 
politics and in the government of industry America will 
tread much the same path that Great Britain has followed. 
The analogy between the United States of the 1930’s and 
Britain of the 1880's applies also in the international sphere, 
and Sir Arthur expects America to find herself drawn more 
closely into international affairs :‘‘ The Atlantic will soon 
be no greater guarantee of isolation than the English 
Channel is to-day.’’ 


RATIONAL INVESTMENT 


INVESTORS who give these books* the attention which they 
deserve will be left with one significant impression. Is the 
financial reform which has been imposed by the Roosevelt 
Administration on a disgruntled Wall Street as important as 
the change of heart which has overtaken the investing 
public in America? The first of these works has an almost 
Victorian austerity by comparison with the market senti- 
ment of the boom period which culminated in 1929. The 
excesses of that period, not only in the stock market but also 
in the realm of company finance, are fully exposed, and 
the English reader of the many stories of cynical accounting 
practice can certainly offer thanks for the protection 
afforded by the Companies Act. 

The authors of ‘‘ Security Analysis ’’ place earning power 
as the first criterion of security, although they offer some 
interesting balance-sheet measurements for use in abnormal 
market conditions. There are, naturally, some sections 
which have a predominantly American interest, and cannot 
be readily related to English practice. Moreover, both 
works reflect the historical development of American 
finance. Government loans, both home and foreign, still 
appear as matters of relatively minor interest, while the 


* « Security .” By Benjamin Graham and David L. 
Dodd. MeGeww Hilt I and New York. 72 . 253. 
‘* Jordan on Investments.” David F. Jordan. (Third Revised 

tion). Prentice-Hall, New York. 42 - $4. 


sharp distinction between the in 
issues in America and this coun 
Messrs. Graham and Dodd, 
a more section of the investi 
book certainly achieves its concern 
than with description. The illusions 
bond issues are calmly despatched, 
more satisfactory criterion of the 
of the issuer. The ever-hi 
issues in the boom period, which 
whole Continent in devastating losses, is 
eminently conservative valuation for common stocks, 
not on current earnings, but on an average of ten 
results. These canons, though rigorous, must ung 
be applauded, and English investors, under oo 
market conditions, might do well to give them rG... 
tion. re 
Professor Jordan’s work appears in its third rey; 
edition, in consequence of the already vast changes ‘ 
American financial legislation. He, also, is at pains to 
phasise that conservation of capital can only be achie 
with modest expectations of income, and that a mixtur 
high-yielding but risky securities is never worth while as 
investment policy, despite its speculative attractions. Tj 
book is more general in scope, and lacks the elabor 
statistical treatment given in ‘‘ Security Analysis.” 
arrangement of the discussions by reference to the isu 
of the securities will assist the general reader, but throng 
out proper emphasis is laid upon earning power. 
Confronted by these books, the general investor may| 
inclined to complain that a friend among the directors m 
be worth more than all the statistical tests which can be 
vised. This complaint, however, becomes less and k 
true as companies can be persuaded, by legislation or 
example, to publish prompt and full information regar 
their current position. The quarterly reports issued | 
many American concerns are an obvious improvement ¢ 
standard British practice, although the quality of { 
accountancy has not always been impeccable. 
Moreover, the quality of financial journalism, inspired 
many of the objectives which these authors set out, 
greatly improved with the wider interest in financial aff 
in all classes of society. There is now little reason why 
modest country investor should be less well informed ab 
the general affairs of the concerns in which he is i 
than the larger operator in the Metropolis. 
vestment will never develop into an exact science; 
ponderable elements in any given market situation 
defy analysis. But if savings are to be invested in them 
economical directions, it is clear that the self-interest dt 
investor should sensibly contribute to the social advanlag 
Towards this more happy state of affairs these authors 
useful suggestions to offer. 


THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY 


WE are now as far from the Armistice as pee 
was from Waterloo. The post-war epoch oan 
ing history. What lessons can we learn ms : 
history of the world between 1918 and 1934 | 5g 
Institute of International Affairs, the Oxford 
Press and Mr G. M. Gathorne-Hardy have ¢ , 
provide us with some of the lessons in 

style and compass. 

Mr Gathorne-Hardy draws his own 
events, and inserts a thread of cause and a 
moral, almost—in post-war history. He 
national affairs in the post-war epoch 
the period of settlement, 1920-25; the on 
1925-29; the period of crisis, 1930-34- 


* “A Short of International Aisin. g @ 
Institute of International Affairs. Humphrey Milfor” 
7s. 6d. net. 
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_in detail, giving the story of the Peace Settlement and 
“<-ne in Western and Eastern Ses Be Neety 
‘ans down to the Dawes Plan, the icle of the 
‘nenired search for security which postponed dis- 
"and two long sections on the foreign policy of 
4¢ Russia and on the post-war changes in the world of 
Then follows the examination of the period of ful- 
after the failure over the Geneva Protocol of 1924, 
intion of the steps to Locarno. This includes an 
‘s of the situation in Central and South-Eastern 
"of Italian foreign policy, of the beginnings of the 
t problem, of America’s relation to the League, 
pd of the situation in China. After 1930 the period of crisis 
son us, and Mr Gathorne-Hardy shows how the various 
of the ‘‘ settlement ’’ declared themselves in cul- 
smtion between 1931 and 1933—end of reparations, Sino- 
jpanese conflict over Manchuria, disarmament deadlock, 
iqman revolution, breakdown of Austria, collapse of the 
«nomic system of the stabilisation epoch, entry of Russia 
ato the League, the Saar plebiscite. 
But by far the most interesting sections of Mr Gathorne- 
’s invaluable survey are the first and last chapters. 
iy the first, he compares the pre-war diplomatic system 
wih that which has been evolved since the war, and he 
is more than a sneaking regard for the ‘‘ Concert of 
fuope"—not for an absolute balance of power which, 
she rightly says, must end in an explosion between the 
mo equal forces, but for an “‘ aristocratic ’’ Concert. 
jut what about Aehrenthal’s rape of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
198? What of Denmark, Alsace-Lorraine, the Balkans? 
itwen the Crimean War and 1914 there may have 
wn no general European war, but the Concert hardly 
wiked well; and if it worked only moderately well it did 
gat the cost of the small nations’ claims. These claims 
mived a hundredfold during the war, and eventually 
Pnsident Wilson and Mr Lloyd George, with the French 
ai their allies, felt constrained to invoke the claims of 
utionality and self-determination to an extent which 
piled disintegration, irredentism and economic national- 
m for the future of Europe. Mr Gathorne-Hardy’s plea for 
le pre-war system seems weak when we recall the manifest 
oe into which that system led the Chancelleries of 


, 


Nor is it easy to share his implied condemnation of 
hrsident Wilson for the latter’s insistence upon the inclusion 
movisions for democratically responsible Governments, 
determination, minority safeguards, etc., in the new 
itutions. Post-war States may have been too flushed 
mi victory, or too desperate in defeat, to work these Con- 

ms with a dispassionate, mature spirit. But there was 
puting wrong or inopportune in President Wilson’s ideals 
"pinciples per se; their execution waslamed by the shorter 
im preoccupations of nationalistic politicians and they 

* fatally identified with defeatism by the defeated Powers. 

wld Mr Gathorne-Hardy suggest that Germany or 

Astia i 1919 should have had a Nazi Government and a 
tilitarian Constitution? If not, his argument, though 


‘mngly realistic, amounts to a condemnation of idealism 
& post facto. 


When he surveys the 1934 international situation Mr 


3 Hardy appears more at ease. He emphasises the 

i SA. significance of Russia’s recognition by the 

; of her entry into the League; and of her insistence 

“curity through non-aggression pacts and collective 

”? nts. To the query of the harassed citizen: ‘‘ Is it 

‘. Mr Gathorne-Hardy reiterates: ‘‘ What peace? 

», peace in Europe for the moment seems tolerably 

he But to those who think, with the present writer, 

: Pow evil of war is the subordination of justice and 

- brute force . . . ‘ peace at any price’ may well 

weld ne at all... .’’ The apparent dilemma which 

Must resolve or rebut is the reconciliation of the 

The system with the broken-down post-war system. 

: tthe Situation is a halting between two opinions in 

md applied.’ A real collective 

hie’, oem is our only hope of founding’ peace and 

18 disarmament. Failing that, ‘‘ peace in our 

oy an acknowl return to the pre-war 

3 to Gathorne-Hardy’s final chapter is a worthy 
an excellent piece of work. 


_. THE BUSINESS CYCLE 
Economists have long been intrigued the mysterious 

ups ’’ and ‘“‘ dome of business ect known as the 
trade cycle. (In the past pred niga has frequen 
approached by inductive ies, but Dr. Clark’s* boo 
contains the results of a special study, sponsored by the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes, ‘‘ to endeavour 
to disclose, so far as might be possible, what factors play an 
active role in throwing the economic mechanism out of 
and what factors adapt themselves passively to the 
changes produced by the active factors.” Dr. Clark, well 
aware of the pitfalls of the purely statistical approach, has 
attempted to steer a middle course by combining deductive 
reasoning with a study of the behaviour of ‘‘ those factors 
which seem to have the greatest strategic importance.”’ 
According to Dr. Clark, ‘‘ a factor may be said to have 
strategic importance if it has real power to control other 
factors, and to determine the general character of the result; 
and it has peculiar strategic importance if, in addition, we 
have power to control it; if it is not, like the weather, 
beyond the reach of anything we can do.’’ 


Among the factors of dominant importance in the busi- 
ness cycle, Dr. Clarke distinguishes three groups. These are 
firstly what he terms “‘originating causes,’’ such as the 
weather in its effect on crops, wars and other chance dis- 
turbances, as well as the emergence of new wants and new 
processes and methods of production, which are not subject 
to control. The second group consists of ‘‘ business responses 
controlling the short cycle,’’ and includes (among other 
factors) the intensified fluctuations of demand for produc- 
tive equipment, and, secondarily, the demand for durable 
consumers’ goods, price movements, movements of unit 
costs and of personal incomes, and the movement and dis- 
tribution of credit. In Dr. Clark’s view, the all-important 
factor of profits is itself controlled, in its cyclical move- 
ments, by these other elements which condition it. Although 
Dr. Clark recognises the impossibility of controlling the dis- 
tribution of consumers’ expenditure and of business con- 
fidence, he expects much from the control of the demand 
for producers’ goods and durable consumers’ goods. “‘ If 
it could be controlled, in all its manifestations, 
primary result would be a great stabilisation of the average 
rate of productive activity by cutting off those fluctuations 
of production which exceed the fluctuations of consumers’ 
current expenditures.’’ Consumers’ expenditures would 
then be more stable and the ‘‘ back of the business cycle 
would be broken.”’ 


The third group of factors are those responsible for 
“longer trends.’’ These comprise the following: the 
development of new processes of production, calling for 
more capital per worker; the development of new goods; the 
balance between consumption and saving; the distribution 
of the national income; the relation between wages and 
interest in terms of their influence on the relative costs of 
labour and capital; the distribution of increased productive 
power between goods and leisure; the after-effects of wars; 
and the larger psychological swings from excessive 
pessimism to excessive optimism. 


Dr. Clark is driven by his reasoning to accept a measure 
of control as inevitable if the business curve is to be 
smoothed out. But Dr. Clark is alive to the implications 
of his policy, though he does not follow them out in detail, 
for he recognises that the control of capital expenditure, 
for example, requires the forming of new types of organisa- 
tion and a broader and more collective view than is 
common in business. 


There is (he says) a mutual interest which should be 
strong enough to produce fairly adequate action, if industry 
can be i in such a way as to make this interest 
effective. Whether this degree of organisation can 
brought about without going so far as to make the system 
of private enterprise impossible is a question which can be 
answered only by the process of experiment. 


Such is Dr. Clark’s general conclusion. 


ohn Maurice 


2? ic Factors in Business C ft J 
= Bureau of os New York. 


Clark. National 
238 pages. $1°50. 
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SHORTER NOTICES te 


MONEY AND FINANCE 


‘The Gold Standard and Its Future.” By T. E. Gregory. 
Methuen. 183 pages. 6s. 


“The Gold Standard and its future” was originally 
published by Professor Gregory in December, 1931. This is 
the third edition, thoroughly revised, with two entirely new 
chapters on “‘ The case of the U.S.A.” and ‘‘ The Gold Standard 
in recent official literature.” 

The chapter on the consequences of the breakdown of the 
Gold Standard in Great Britain is also virtually new. In this 
chapter Professor Gregory traces the history of sterling and 
dollar prices since 1931 from both the theoretical and statistical 
point of view. He concludes that— 

Great Britain’s departure from the Gold Standard had conse- 
quences both inside and outside the country, which were not 
anticipated at the time... The fact that Great Britain's 
example encouraged many as suppliers of foodstuffs and 
raw materials to follow her, added to the circumstance that in a 
nationalistic tariff-ridden world the country was a quasi-mono- 
polistic buyer, resulted in a smaller rise of prices, direct and 
indirect, than most instructed persons would have thought 
possible in 1931. 

Professor Gregory’s rigidly orthodox standpoint, however, 
leads him to belittle the impetus to recovery which this country 
derived from abandoning gold, though his computation of 
comparative price levels shows that the pound was under-valued 
against the dollar up till April, 1933. 

The abandonment of gold by the U.S.A., Professor Gregory 
regards as “an arbitrary act of statesmanship which may 
indeed be justified on political or psychological grounds, but 
which was certainly not inevitable on i economic 
grounds.” The “ gold-buying”’ policy of Professors Warren 
and Pearson, he finds even less justifiable. It would only have 
worked if the total volume of purchasing power increased as 
the gold value of the dollar was diminished; but this could 
only happen “‘ if every time the dollar value of gold rose, the 
gold stocks of the Central bank were re-valued, and the in- 
creased purchasing power which could have been created on the 
basis of this re-valuation had been at once put into circulation.” 

For the future, Professor Gregory still looks to an orthodox 
international gold standard in which fixity of exchange rates 
will be regarded as more important than the management of 
price levels. ‘‘ Movable parities ’’ as a permanent system, he 
would not apparently approve, but he is willing to accept 
some temporary ‘‘ movability ” during the stabilisation period. 
The following three stages of currency reconstruction are con- 
sequently suggested :—(2) Currencies fluctuating within defined 
limits ; (6) de facto stabilisation on gold ; (c) de jure stabilisation 
on gold. 

After that, Professor Gregory would seek not so much 
stabilisation of prices as “ increased stability in general.” 


‘¢The Principles 


of Currency, Credit and Exchange.’ By 

William A. Shaw and Alfred Wigglesworth. Pitman. 
118 pages. 3s. 6d. 

A variety of interesting material is contained in this clearly- 

written little book, which describes a monetary system designed 

to eliminate the “ever-recurring cycle of ‘ over-trading’ 


followed by disaster and depression.” The problem is 
attacked in three unrelated sections, which discuss respectively 
the principles of currency, credit and exchange. The first 
section urges the superiority of the “ self-regulating ’’ English 
currency system (with 100 per cent. cover for additional notes) 
over the patchwork American system, with its rediscounting 
provisions, and the Continental systems of partial cover. To 
the English system is attributed not mere relative preferability 
but an absolute rightness, on the ground that under the “ fuli- 
cost ”’ principle the quantum of currency is determined by the 
publicalone. The legitimacy of this conception of a ‘‘demand 
for currency ” independent of credit policy is not discussed. 

In an admirable ace the authors criticise the currency 
eee iocdean sedate tote aoe 

an ex op or thorough-going bankin 

reforms in March, 1993 With regard to credit, they sien 
mend that a policy of cheap money should be pursued i 


economically employable labour ’’ has been reabsorbed, and 


that the banks should then ru check inci t 
“* over-trading.”’ isi \ oe any mm 


regulated by an independent Bank of E 


“* The two rates have no intrinsic relatir 
The third section condemns 


which would be smaller, however, than in ¢ 
exchange market. While this 

workable under the more or less : 
appear to be envisaged, it is questionable whether the nes 
degree of Central Bank co-operation could be 
that, if instituted, the scheme would long wi 
stresses of a changing world. 


_ 


** Le Systeme Bancaire Anglais et la Place de Londres.” 
R. J. Truptil. Recueil Sirey (8.A.), (Paris). 99: 

While Bagehot’s ‘“‘ Lombard Street ”’ still 
as a general description of the City, an u 
long been lacking. This gap is well 
admirable study. He is the French 
bank in London and his book, written from , 
point of view, sets out to answer questions of detail a5 
as to give a comprehensive survey of the w 
There is a detailed description of the functions 
of England, the commercial banks, the pri 
bill market and the foreign bankers, 
business in which they engage. While 
Bank of England and the commercial 
lines, M. Truptil breaks new ground in hi 
principal scope and business of the leadi 
There is also an extensive description of the bill and may 
market and the foreign banks, and of i 
paper and securities which are dealt in by 
bill market. 

M. Truptil, also for the first time, 
the volume of the merchant bankers’ 
and he suggests that on the basis of 
acceptances, a combined balance sheet for 
houses can be worked out. This statistical investigation al 
a similar study on the balance sheets of the private disomt 
houses and the resources of the money market form the mat 
interesting part of the book. They are, of course, based upa 
the findings of the Macmillan Committee, of which M. Trt 
has made the most extensive use. But his methods of calenlaty 
the changes since 1928 form a real contribution to our kur- 
ledge of the internal structure of the City and the ven 
problem of the status of the acceptance houses and the volume 
of short-term loans. 

M. Truptil’s investigation of the development of the balus 
sheets of the acceptance houses and the bill market since tt 
crisis lead him to the conclusion that the worst is passed a! 
that a new basis of stability has been reached—a conchss 
which will no doubt be welcomed by those who — 
return to the gold standard. M. Truptil’s final chapter 
what may be termed the spirit of the City is a stuly iy 
and discreetly drawn by a man who knows his work oe 
and is sympathetic to his surroundings. An English 
lation of the book would be most welcome. 


—_—_—— 


‘‘ Theories of the Trade Cycle.” By Alec L. Maciie. 
millan. 187 pages. 7s. 64. 
Mr Macfie’s object in — — to lead the 
the comparative smooth pa static 
the steeplechase-like intricacies of the trade cycle. 
and in moderation to criticise, 
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: to lead to ion. Mr Macfie never 
i ban neatly enough w “ over-investment " is 
ais hime st senses, self . And when he asks 
ut if why the boom must lead to depression, he takes 


. ion that there may be an absolute shortage 
refuge in the § capital (raw materials) in a boom—a suggestion 
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Jy Crise de la Monnaie Anglaise, 1931.” By 8. J. Catiforis- 
Girey (Paris). 210 pages. 30 frs. 

This book, which won the prize awarded for the best work 
af Boonomic Science in the Faculté de Droit in the University 
of Paris for 1934, is a very useful history of monetary events 
in Great Britain since 1914. There is nothing quite like it 
in the English language, and it should be most useful to English 
readers. We understand that an English translation is in 


eo EVSSEE. 


” Wil preparation, and we hope to review the book at greater length 
. yhen this is published. 

ale POA ie 

ty ts Finanza Italiana nel ventennio, 1913-1982.” By F. A. 
Pell) © Rigaci. Edited by G. Einaudi. Turin. 316 pages. Lire 40. 
hma' Until now any economist or politician who wished to obtain 
a3 will siatistical material on Italian public finance found himself 


cwafronted with almost insurmountable difficulties. Dozens 


é 


+ Bukiae of oficial accounts based on hundreds of different accounting 
s, tela methods supplied several tens of thousands of pages of figures 
fpes diam which still were not comparable until they had been reduced 
‘tell toacommon denominator. This labyrinth of statistics com- 


piled anybody who would not or could not devote at least 
two years’ exclusive work to it to give up any hope of ever 
amiving at practical conclusions on the Italian financial 

This isnow changed. Professor Répaci took up the immense 
tak of presenting and analysing the history of Italian public 
fnance during the last twenty years. The fruit of several 
years’ conscientious and thoroughgoing work is an excellent 
bok: “La Finanza Italiana.” Signor Répaci presents in 
the most clear and complete way the whole of the statistical 
material available (and largely, also, material which until 
now was not available) reducing the ocean of statistics to 
ae. which give an exhaustive picture of Italian public 


The statistics of the different accounts are made comparable ; 
the special difficulty in Italy’s case originating from violent 
valations in the exchange value of the lira in the last twenty 
years is met by calculating all the relevant figures in gold 
ire as well as in paper lire. The construction of the work 
tows the author to be not only a statistician but also an 
“pert economist who knows how to arrange and read the 
statistics. Perhaps the point of immediate interest is the 
Matistical analysis of the Italian public debt; the total 
Mount as well as the debt burden per head of population 
lave steadily increased since 1926. 

_Itis most useful to have all this material so well presented 


Beck GA0Eeeiebes: eaten 


cate 4 


pit #E| Zone volume. Whoever wants to deal with Italian public 
y ets rene in the future need not look up all the original sources ; 
rout ' will find everything until 1932-33 collected and worked 
1 ta “tt in Professor Répaci’s book. It is to be hoped that this 


awellent work will have a sequel for the years after 1932-33. 








BUSINESS AND TRADE 
“Irth Sugar Beet.” 





By A. Bridges and R. N. Dixey. 
myn  Uaiversty of Oxtord Agricultural Economics Research 
He sts . - 92 pages. 2s. 6d. 
rac THis latest publication in the admirable series issued by 
In ord Agricultural Research Institute is a full statistical 
Hots icc the sugar beet problem. The authors begin with 
ues is eo ane Committee’s recommendations in 1916, and tell 
far one detail the story of the British Sugar (Subsidy) Act of 

Wee ay the three subsequent subsidy periods, 1924-27, 
areal Ds the, 42nd 1981-33. The effect of sugar beet on farming 
ie faally discussed, in the light of ten years’ experience, and 

OTE over the “xhaustive analysis is given of costs and returns 
technical whole period. This analysis shows that great 

= Progress has been made and costs considerably 
df yf 2 lucid summary of their conclusions the authors observe 
pal sit Sy '%H2t policy to arable farming the sugar beet 


failed to achieve success in a t many arable 
lent Partly because the soil was unsuited to beet and partly 
: no factories in the areas concerned.” 
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Moreover, agricultural employment has not increased in : 
beet areas. Most important of all, the industry was com- 
pletely uneconomic in 1932-33—after eet ten of 
“infancy.” In the year 1932-33 “‘ the income of the 
factories per ton of beet was 61s. 6d. Of this the subsid 
contributed 21s. 4d. or 35 per cent. Trading profits, ho: ‘ 
were only 5s. 11d. per ton, It is quite clear, therefore, if 
the figures of the year 1932-33 are taken as a guide, tha 
the industry cannot continue on a profit-earning basis without 
the aid of the subsidy.” ‘‘ The farmer’s price per ton of 
beets in 1932-33 was 42s. 8d., and the total subsidy paid 
represents exactly one-half of this sum.” 

The authors’ final suggestion is that, if public assistance is 
continued, it should embody certain principles :— 

Firstly, it should be based on a price at which suitable growers 
alone will be able to produce; cianeiieeiiia saaiieatvine 
produce which it is proposed to subsidise should be determined ; 
thirdly, the subsidy should be related to the price of sugar; 
and, y, it should be renewed at short intervals. 

It was not within the province of this hlet to est 
that the subsidy should be abolished. — se 


< 





** Higher Control.” By T. G. Rose. Pitman. 269 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


Students of economics who attempt to relate the general 
principles of diminishing returns to the obvious fact of ini- 
creasing returns in industry as a whole, often fail to give 
adequate recognition to the wider scope and increasing 
effectiveness of management. Mr Rose’s book is intended 
for the company manager and director, but in its turn it 
throws interesting light on the general problem of large-sca'e 
enterprises and ‘their specialised administration. Higher 
control, it is explained, is a new technique, by which the basic 
facts of the business can be presented in standardised and 
rapidly assimilable form, and can therefore be promptly 
applied in policy. 

Mr Rose sets out his problem in its simplest terms by dis- 
cussing an imagi case of a business in ial straits, 
and develops its solution at length from the business, trading, 
and financial aspects. He points out that the presentation of 
the monthly figures should not involve extra work, provided 
that the accountancy system can be made sufficiently elastic. 

A comprehensive series of pro forma charts and tables is 
given, to assist businesses in setting up their own control 
system. It might be remarked, however, that “higher 
control ’’ for the large industrial concern is greatly facilitated 
by two further features. The speedy preparation of general 
facts for the board in these firms is increasingly dependent 
upon the integration of the costing and general accounting 
organisations, in both of which mechanisatian and the punched- 
card system seem destined to play a larger ‘part. This book is 
of real importance for all who are concerned with industrial 
administration. 


‘¢T] Boicottaggio.”» By Roberto Michels. 
Einaudi. 135 pages. 12 lire. 


In this book Signor Michels has collected together many 
interesting examples of economic boycott. He cites the 
Chinese boycott of American goods in 1905, which is estimated 
to have cost about £100,000,000; the boycott of Hungarian 
goods organised by the international syndicalists in Amsterdam 
as a protest against the treatment of Hungarian communists 
in 1920; and the Indian boycott of British goods in recent years. 
The author is aware that boycott involves a loss to those 
abstaining from consuming, as well as to those prevented from 
selling, the commodity in question. But he argues that the 
economic loss may be the cost of a political gain—for example 
the strengthening of the national unit. 

Yet in many cases of virtual boycott—such as the protection- 
ist policies of the States set up at Versailles, the ‘‘ political 
gain” is surely rather illusory. A measure which hampers 
the exchange of goods and destroys the balance of industry in 
Europe must weaken, not strengthen, the various nations. 
The famous Austrian wood industry can no longer obtain its 
raw material in Austria. Signor Michels himself observes 
that while 36 per cent. of Austria’s pre-war clothing industry 
was in Vienna, 90 per cent. of her textile industry lay in what 
is now Czechoslovakia. It is curious, therefore, that he is 
not forced to the conclusion that the division of Europe into 
** self ing” states must ruin large sections of industry. 

In Signor Michels’s discussion of the type of goods miost 
easily boycotted, we would have welcomed a more specific 
treatment. Again, one would like to know to what extent the 
fear of boycott has in fact led to forced sales and the aggrava- 
tion of the crisis. This factor may have been a i 
one in recent years, particularly in Germany. The book 
supplies the raw material for an interesting study. 


(Turin) Giulio 
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‘¢The Nazi Dictatorship.” By Roy Pascal. Routledge. 
270 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘‘The German Revolution.’’ By H. Powys Greenwood. 


These two books differ widely. Mr Pascal is concerned to 
lay bare the basis of Nazism in Germany, as it has been 
suspected ever since June 30th, i.e., the dependence of the 
Nazi party upon “ big business.”” He therefore deals rapidly, 
and very superficially, with the revolution of 1918 and the 
Weimar Constitution, and comes very quickly to a description 
of, and running commentary on, the present organisation of 
the Nazi Party-State. The author’s conclusion is that Nazism 
is German capitalism one stage advanced; that “ frozen in 
its monopolies (to-day), German capitalism sees only one way 
out of its economic and social impasse—a war. Only by 
winning colonies, where it can find its raw materials and also 
a market for its goods, does the Government believe it can be 
delivered. Thus, all the ‘reforms’ in Germany to-day 
serve, directly or indirectly, the cause of militarism.’’ And 
again, on the same page (268): “‘ The main force in Germany 
to-day is Monopoly-Capitalism. Its policy is war.’’ Therefore 
the “ big business’’ and Junker (agrarian) interests can as 
easily overset Herr Hitler and the Nazi Party and rule any 
other way, with the main objective of war before them. 

This exaggerated conclusion is not adequately supported in 
Mr Pascal’s book. Are all the “men of June 30th” in 
Germany dead, or congenital idiots? Can one easily eradicate 
a party of many millions, organised and armed ; and would civil 
war ease the way for external war? On the whole, Mr Pascal’s 
book appears to have been hastily put together. 

Mr Greenwood’s book is quite different. He has tried, as 
he says, to understand the inner, German sense of the Nazi 
revolution; he knows his Germany well, having lived there ; 
and he does not make the mistake of thinking that Nazism 
is a sudden efflorescence. Mr Greenwood has many penetrating 
observations to make on the mission of Prussia, its symbolism 
for Germany as a whole, the weakness of the Weimar regime, 
and the overwhelming desire in Germany for what a German 
sociologist of the Weimar regime called das verbindende Etwas— 
die Briicke des Gefiithis—‘* that Something which links together 
—the bridge of common feeling.”” To Mr Greenwood, the 
Nazi revolution and the Nazi State show very little of clear-cut, 
planned development. It is, perhaps, not too startling to say 
that he sees both as rather an English evolution, higgledy- 

piggledy, opportunist, paradoxical. Mr Greenwood writes with 
sound appreciation of the conflicts, strains and stresses set up 
in the body of the Nazi State by antithetical economic 
measures: but he is careful to point out that many of these 
were evident in the Weimar system—e.g.agrarian protectionism 
and the dear-food policy. Perhaps the best sections of his 
book are those examining the significance of the Nazi revolu- 
tion in the sociological spheres—art, culture, social life, 
associations, institutions, youth, religion. Mr Greenwood 
does not believe in the imminence of Nazi Germany’s economic 
collapse, but he says, in effect, that ‘ events are in the saddle, 
and ride mankind.” 


* ort Crisis.” By Paul Einzig. Macmillan. 139 pages. 

In his latest book on France, Dr Einzig correctly traces 
the source of France’s difficulties to the over-valuation of the 
franc and to the defensive policies adopted by successive 
French Governments. These, as he says, have transformed 
the gold standard from a method of ensuring international 
purchasing power parity, and of minimising fluctuations in 
business into a sterile end in itself. There can be no doubt 
that the French Government has been deluded by its own and 
ts experts’ intense propaganda against devaluation based on 
exactly the same arguments as those produced by Professors 
Warren and Fisher in America in favour of devaluation. The 
result is that the parity has been saved, but the equalising 
function of the gold standard has been ysed by the 
imposition of tariffs and quotas which have isolated the internal 
French market from the deflationary influence of the fall in 
prices in terms of gold in England and America. By means of 
this paralysis a complete breakdown in the French credit 
system, built up on a previous and higher price level, has been 
averted. But the contraction in the credit system has gone 
far enough to uncover certain weak (and criminal) sections and 
thereby to shatter the confidence of the investor. 

Dr Einzig analyses France’s economic disequilibrium in its 
internal, international, and political , and there will 
be many who will agree with him that a devaluation of the 
franc is now necessary if business is to be made profitable once 
more. Unfortunately, however, political prejudices, and the 
















vested interest of the ventiey may be 
considerations. And, as the i 
defend the gold value of her c is tr oe 
it may well be that the whole French econo 
still further distorted in an isolationist, interventionist | 
ultimately, state-capitalist direction in order to ad 
shallow prestige of an unchanged gold parity ‘0 retain the 
To some extent Dr Einzig forgets with L 
determination, France could start some sort luck 
revival by reducing interest rates, and so tide ln intemal 
period when a revival in America and England carries 
world price level higher. While there can be the 
the intransigent French anti-reflationist policy ae om 
much to aggravate the world economic Position, waa 
forget that the unwillingness of England sean oa 
September to enter into any international economic or rm 


arrangement gave a new impetus to the vicious spi 
crisis. " “ 





‘*The Saar.’ By Margaret 
319 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Herr Hitler said, not lon o, that the question 
the only source of friction ccamnen Gommane and aioe 
that once it was settled, there was nothing likely to com 
between the two countries which need cause war. Why 
did the Saar emerge as a problem? Why was it taken fron 
reyes and a under the League Commission? How vil 
the plebiscite of Janu 13th next alter thi 
or Germany the Setter eens? ae 

For the answering of these and many other i 
Lambert’s careful and oall.destunested book 7 oars 
timely. She writes clearly and appreciatively of all the vexed 
issues in the Saar problem ; and her section on the history of the 
Saar since Versailles is concise without being superficial, Sh 
is at pains to give her own interpretations of the various points 
as they arise, and the result is a vigorous, entertaining book 

The Saar problem arose because France wanted an asset d 
relatively durable worth as an offset to her losses in the col- 
mines of the Pas-de-Calais during the war; but the Frencd 
demands nearly drove President Wilson to telegraph for hs 
ship, as the Russian attitude at the 1878 Congress of Berin 
drove Disraeli to order up the special train home. Franc 
had to agree to League dominion over the Saar on a fiftes- 
year lease, terminable or renewable at the tenants’ option. 
Thus, Wilson’s “ principles ’’ were put into practice. But 
was the practice good? There are many to-day who wil 
doubt the wisdom of the whole experiment with an incontes 
ably German territory. Miss Lambert thinks it was wor 
while, for the League has dealt fairly by the Saarlanders, whik 
contending French and Germans disputed over the heads of 
inhabitants and Governing Commission alike. She describes 
in full detail the devices and stratagems to which bot: 
claimants of the territory resorted in their unremitting efiot 
to sway the population’s sympathies, as the fatal year 1 
drew nearer. deal 

On economic questions Miss Lambert throws a great ¢ 
light. She examines the external indebtedness of cae 
the extravagance of the Saar local government bodies, ci 
production of the mines and ironworks, the budget, 
services, hours of work, and many other points in compen 
tables in an Appendix. Her conclusion 1s striking: We sl 
confidently predict an era of even worse Co Se 
the plebiscite than we are experiencing before- Thess 
last June, however, Baron Aloisi’s Committee of ; 
rendered signal service to the cause of Franco-German tes 
standing over the Saar plebiscite, its conditions for good and 
It may yet be that the plebiscite will put to 0k having 
all, a problem which need never have arisen, but ae 
arisen, has been so fertile of international misu 


Lambert. Faber and Pie 
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The constitution “ the — Common* te i “A 
i en less tangible, even jess : 
taadaielathtlen: than that of the United Kingdon eo 
to be found, if anywhere, in a miscellany 0 ©" ropogncemeat 
reports, official documents, parliamentary » does 
and recorded precedents. 
derive from a formal definition; 
defined only by description of 
Dominions as it exists in practice. 
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tries are Dominions, does not admit of a i 
One Newfoundland, for instance, has been temporarily 
ad of autonomy in certain particulars—but she certainly 
not be described as a Crown colony, and presumably 
Ottawa Agreement between her and the United Ki 
tee binding upon both parties and can only be abrogated 
we thet common consent. 
A valuable service has been done by Mr Gerald Palmer, 
behalf of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, in 
a ing this “handbook on the methods and practice of 
communication and consultation between the members ofthe 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” He has gathered up 
the fragments of the imperia] constitution. The assistance of 
wminent civil servants and others, both here and in the 
Dominions, has given the volume an authoritativeness on 
which the reader can confidently rely. There are inevitably 
me repetitions, and in certain fields (notably the Indian 
constitution and the series of economic bodies reviewed by 
the Skelton Committee) imminent or very recent changes 
made topical precision impossible; but within practicable 
iimits both order and up-to-dateness have been achieved out 
of the mass of tangled and shifting facts. 
from its value as a work of reference, this strictly 
factual compilation irresistibly forces upon the reader’s notice 
anumber of urgent and difficult problems that face the nations 
of the Commonwealth in their relations with one another. 
The position of India and of Ireland comes first to mind ; 
the former is in the forefront of parliamentary attention, 
whereas the latter seems to have been relegated, in this 
country, to a place of very desultory interest. Another more 
general problem is that of economic relations; there is the 
accepted principle of Imperial Preference unaffected by most- 
favoured-nation treaties with foreign Powers; there are the 
“ equalisation-of-costs ’’ clause and other general clauses of 
the Ottawa agreements (though these have proved of dubious 
practical value); there has been a certain small measure of 
industrial specialisation by agreement among producers; 
otherwise, where can we turn for the guiding aims of imperial 
economic policy, and where is the machinery for conducting 
itto be found ? Even less clarity exists in the field of imperial 
defence. The principles laid down by the Imperial Conference 
of 1923 presumably still hold good, but the fundamental 
assumptions behind the whole idea of imperial defence as a 
co-operative concern are in the Dominions a matter of 
controversy amounting at times almost to derision. On this 
subject the material in Mr Palmer’s book is particularly full 
and particularly valuable. 


“ational Economic Planning.”» By W. M. Ball and others. 
Edited by W. G. K. Duncan. Angus and Robertson 
prtney). Australian Book Company (London). 217 pages. 


The compendous title of this volume hardly finds a precise 
reflection in such conclusions as are desirable from the various 
contributors. The question, what, in any new sense, is national 
tconomic planning, does not seem to have been squarely 
asked or answered. Professor Portus, in the introductory 
paper, hints at it by way of Russia, Italy and America; 

the discussion, on its economic side, runs off at 

langents. On the political side, it is true, Mr Macmahon Ball 
ueatly outlines the limits to the co-ordinated State intervention 
which he defines as the requisite of planning, and this suggests 
what might have been the most profitable line of approach 
to the whole subject. The economists are necessarily at a 
disadvantage while they are uncertain whether planning is to 
be tegarded as something short of Communism, a fact which 
Md explain the remarkable reticence observed towards the 

example. 

One or two are sure, however, that planning is not com- 

patible with capitalism and are evidently inclined to confine 
term to the commonly accepted Socialist programme. 
Others, like Dr Wilson, who treats specifically of the economi 
implications of planning, regard planning as a kind of negative 
pstem designed to counteract the serious, but remediable, 
which the capitalist economy has displayed. In one way, 
hii €r comes most closely to the point with a discussion 
enna self-sufficiency. He thinks that some “ planners ” 
at heart advocates of self-sufficiency first and urge 
fhoaet ig aS a means to that end, but argues acutely 
thar © here again it is not quite clear what the term conveys) 
Planned economy would in fact tend away from rather 


Hien towards economic nationalism. 
dscneg  enicant that even in the case of Australia, the 
to betray a minimum of agreement. Has Australia 


tratatively re a economy? The more prmere 
though tectionist method as , 
not of a notable type. Others deny all such claims 
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in toto. Professor Giblin, investigating this question, starts 

ight from facts. There is ‘‘ no agreed aim for Australian 
development’ and therefore no planned economy, but 
incipient planning is well founded in the national policy in 
the shape of a tariff for secondary industry and subsidies for 
primary industry. On this basis a comprehensive plan could 
be erected, involving control of production, rationing of in- 
vestment, and price-fixing. But it would have to be remem- 
bered that the corollary would be the reversion of a large 
part of the land to “ subsistence ’’’ production. This prospect 
had so little attraction for other speakers that Professor 
Giblin’s contribution seems to have had far less attention than 
it deserves. But it is by no means an essay in the academic, 
and some must have contrasted the ideal of the limited and 
practical objective which it offers the planner with the 
endeavours recounted by Professor Shann in his study of 
‘“‘ Planning at the World Conference.’’ Here the difficulties 
of large-scale economic control are depicted by a sceptical 
observer, whose conclusion is that “‘our worst danger is in 
planning by those who fear alike managed money and low 
prices. They may, through their nerves, realise their worst 
fears.” 





AMERICA AND WAR DEBTS 


‘6 Depression and Recovery.”? By Dale Yoder, Ph.D., and 
George R. Davies, Ph.D. McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd. 298 pages. 12s. 


‘Ss The New Monetary System of the United States.°? Published 
by the National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York. 147 pages. $2. 


‘¢ Stable Money : A History of the Movement.”? By Irving 
Fisher, LL.D. (New York) Adelphi Company. 484 pages, 


‘* Outline of the New Deal Legislation of 1933-1934.” By 
Howard 8. Piquet. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Ltd. 154 pages. 66. 

The spate of books on the economic aspects of President 
Roosevelt’s recovery programme continues without abatement. 
The quality of the books is, however, definitely improving. 
The earlier volumes were either undigested catalogues of 
enactments or else controversial tracts. Both types of book 
have their uses; in fact, the four volumes now under review 
include a specimen of each. Mr Piquet’s book does not pretend 
to be anything but a digest of laws designed to serve as a 
reference work rather than as a book to be read. As such 
it will be of invaluable assistance to all who need accurate 
information on the legislative framework of the New Deal. 
Mr Piquet has selected 61 Acts, Resolutions and Executive 
Orders and given the gist of each. In an Appendix he has 
included brief notes on the activities of 22 of the new 
emergency administrations. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s book falls into the category of 
propaganda, though it is almost entirely retrospective. 
President Roosevelt’s ‘“‘ avowed Monetary Policy ’”’ is declared 
on the first page to be “ the goal at which the stable money 
movement has aimed ” and the book is, in effect, an acknow- 
ledgment to all those who consciously or unconsciously have 
contributed to the victory which under Professor Fisher’s 
generalship has now apparently been won. The book will 
be valuable for its references to the idea of stabilising the 
general price-level in economic literature dating back as far 
as Sir William Petty. The reader should be warned, however, 
that Professor Fisher's review is, in many respects, both 
undiscriminating and uncritical. 

The other two books are excellent examples of the ty 
which avoids both catalogue and propaganda. The book by 
Drs. Yoder and Davies is one of the most satisfactory simple 
introductions to recent American economic history that has 
appeared. The authors disclaim any intention of describing 
the details of the recovery legislation or of criticising it. This 
does not mean that they adopt an entirely neutral attitude, 
but their concern is with the underlying economic principles 
and when they criticise it is because they disagree with the 
fundamental assumptions of the remedies applied rather than 
with the details of the application. In contrast to the 
generality of books on the New Deal, however, the great 
virtue of the book is that it seeks to explain the causes of the 
economic collapse in America before describing the remedies. 
The process of disintegration is discussed under the three 
heads of the credit system, consumption and production. 
After an interesting chapter on emergency relief measures, 
the elements of the recovery programme are analysed under 
the same three heads. In a book of fewer than 70,000 words, 
this treatment necessarily involves a certain amount of 
superficiality, but the book can be highly recommended to 
anybody who wishes to understand the main tendencies of 
depression and recovery in the United States. 
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The volume published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board sets itself the much narrower task of analysing the new 
monetary system set up by the legislation of 1933-34, especially 
by the Gold Reserve Act of last January. The attitude 
adopted is definitely conservative, but not unreasonably so, 
and criticisms of the enactments are not sustained merely by 
appeal to dogma, as is the case with so many “ orthodox ” 
writers in the United States. The study concludes that the 
new system “ stripped of its gold and silver trappings and 
adornments . . . is a ‘managed’ inconvertible gold currency 
system.” Its ultimate object is conceived to be not so much 
the attainment of the 1926 level of prices as the full employ- 
ment of productive resources; the system is “ for the most part 
merely a practical expression of theextremist quantitative theory 
of the modern currency management school.”” The book points 
out the theoretical defects and practical dangers of such a 
policy. The scope for internal inflation is shown to be very 
large : on the present base the monetary supply of the country, 
which is now about $21,000 millions, could be increased by 
no less than $45,000 millions. But the authors are inclined 
to find a greater danger in the fact that the American system, 
by discouraging the re-establishment of an international 
monetary system, may open the way to a world-wide inflation 
of large dimensions and catastrophic effects. 


‘The European War Debts and Their Settlement.”” By 
Wildon Lloyd. (New York) Committee for the Considera- 
tion of Inter-Governmental Debts. 86 pages. $1.50. 

This book is published under the auspices, though not with 
the express endorsement, of the American ‘‘ Committee for the 

Consideration of Inter-Governmental Debts,” which is headed 

by such prominent revisionists as Dr. Nicholas Murray 

Butler and Mr Alfred Smith. As an expression of unattached 
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can become friends with them.” evertheless. 
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the country’s national strength and vitae 
strengthen the foundations of peace in the Far Ba 
Briefly summarised, the principal problems ¢ 
as the author sees them, are the following: saa 
internal strife; the increase of production: the, 
of her lines of communication, and the xtensis 
overseas trade. The author has no illusions about th 
of solution, though he shows the futuré to be fy 
He is also optimistic about finance, and says tl 
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American opinion it must be taken with a big pinch of salt. 
It sets out, however, not to represent but to educate opinion 
in the United States. Briefly, Mr Lloyd’s practical proposal 
is to halve the amounts of the credits given to the Allies for 
the purchase of supplies in 1917-20, in recognition of the fact 
that they were sold at immensely inflated war-time prices; 
to add the full value of the silver bullion bought by the Allies, 
and of the private American bank loans and interest thereon 
included in the funding agreements; to charge no interest 
at all, and to deduct all payments, whether on account of 
interest or of capital, already made by the borrowers. 

This process, according to his schedules, would reduce the 
British debt to no more than $707 millions, the French debt 
to $909 millions, the Italian debt to $741 millions, and the 
Belgian debt to $138 millions. The last it is proposed should be 
expunged altogether. The arguments used to support these 
suggestions are for the most part familiar on this side of the 
Atlantic, especially the contention that United States economy 
would be completely upset if the payments due were actually 
effected in goods and services. It will come as a disturbing 
surprise, however, to many British readers to learn that 
“a persistent opinion prevails throughout the United States 
that the war debts contracted before the Armistice were 
generously cancelled by Secretary Mellon.” Mr Lloyd betrays 
a certain degree of exaggeration which will not help his cause, 
but British opinion will wish his book a wide circulation, 
for it is vigorous and shrewd. 


‘* Population Theories and Their Alpplication 
Reference to Japan.”” By E. F. Penrose. Paul 
the Food Research Institute, Stanford Univers 
fornia. 347 pages. $3.50. is 

This book is one of the products of a programme of 
laid down by the Institute of Pacific Relations at its.¢s 
at Honolulu in 1927. It is primarily a study of the 
problem of Japan, but in view of the confusion which 
arises when a particular problem of population is4 
without a clear statement of premises, the author has: 
to devote nearly a third of his writing to abstract 

In the first chapter he criticises Malthus, in the second 

he compares “income” and “ welfare” concept 

optimum of population, taking it as a principle that! 

of population studies is ‘‘ to determine the lines G 

population policies, and thus to serve as a guide to ® 

The main conclusion which emerges from the boa s 
is that ulation problems are inseparably bound 

general anu. and ultimately with political, p 

and that at the present rate of progress in the produc 

there can be no question of “ tion” fort 

as a whole; such a term has significance only in 1% 

actual unevenness between the distribution of popull 

the distribution of natural resources in the 
maladjustments which exist are denied their obviow’ 
by means of the free flow of capital, labour and goods 
of adverse factors which operate in virtue of 
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THE FAR EAST denen sabtemeytienns 
**China’s Problems and Their Solution.” By Wang Ching- 

Wei. 198 pages. (Shanghai) China United Press. $4.50. 

This book is included in the “ Chi y” 
as it is published also in Chinese, 
the propagandist object is plain. Written by one who, after 
the death of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, became the official leader of 
the national revolutionary party in China, the book is an 
interesting study of China’s struggles under a diversity of 
so-called Governments. In the past, whenever there has been 
a relatively strong Government in China, it has generally 
Manch 
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